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The carrying of arms or the possession of some smatter-
ing of a foreign language were equally damning. The
* machine-gun massacres* of the natives began, at the
same time as every unofficial foreigner was being
expelled. Greeks and Gujarati shop-keepers, Armenians
and British Somalis went equally with New Zealand
missionaries and French newspaper correspondents.

Signor Mussolini had won his first objective, and
intended to have no spectators of his second task, the
subjugation of a country of which he only held two
thin strips, joining at Addis Ababa. For some months^
until the rains were over, the Italians were content to
hold a few towns and their lines of communication to
Massawa and Dolo. They made no attempt to enter
the West of the country, where life went on much as
before. Colonel Sandford, one of the Emperor's few
British advisers, continued to function for some months
at Maji in the extreme south-west. A provisional
government was formed at Gore. The Italian troops
settled down to the discomfort of spending the rainy
season in a ruined city boycotted by the surrounding
peasants, and very short of supplies. There for the
time we can leave them.

Having drawn a thick curtain across the Abyssinian
scene, Signor Mussolini could step before it and receive
the plaudits of a divided and rather bewildered audience.
Some at least were his good friends. Germany was
unstinted in her praise, even if her professional soldiers
were slightly amused by the enormous force that Badoglio
had found necessary for his enterprise. She was to be
the first country to recognize the annexation a few
months later. The Vatican was equally decided in its
enthusiasm. Ten days after the Emperor had left
Addis Ababa the Pope,- at an exhibition of the Catholic